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Foreword 


The  Navy  Pasonnel  Research  and  Development  Center  (NPRDC)  is  an  applied  research  center 
supporting  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  readiness.  The  Center  develops  better  ways  to  attract 
qualified  peofde  to  the  naval  services,  to  select  the  best,  to  assign  them  where  they  are  most  needed, 
to  train  each  one  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  to  b^ter  manage  personnel  resources.  By 
combining  a  deep  understanding  of  operational  requirements  with  first-rate  scientific  and  technical 
expertise,  the  Center  develops  new,  useful  knowledge  and  refines  technology  to  address  pec^le- 
related  issues.  NPRDC  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  maiqx)wer,  personnel,  and  training 
managers  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  DoD,  to  the  operating  forces,  and  to  the  shore 
establishment  that  trains  and  suf^rts  the  Fleet. 

MPT  R&D  methods  are  derived  from  behavioral,  cognitive,  economic,  and  social  sciences  as  well 
as  from  applied  mathematics  and  statistics.  These  methods  result  in  tangible  products  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  NPRDC  constantly  searches  for  technological  opportunities  to  improve 
personnel  readiness  and  to  reduce  manpow^  costs. 

NPRDC  works  as  much  as  possible  in  the  operational  setting  where  products  will  be  used.  This 
ensures  that  the  users*  needs  and  requirements  are  met  and  that  the  users  become  fully  familiar  with 
the  product’s  capabilities.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the  likelihood  of  iM’oduct  implementation  and 
operational  use. 

NPRDC’s  R&D  program  addresses  four  functional  areas:  Manpower,  Personnel,  Tlraining,  and 
Organizational  Systems.  This  publication  highlights  the  top  products  selected  from  hundreds 
developed  within  these  functional  areas  during  FY91-93. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dr.  Richard  C.  Sorenson,  Ibchnical  Director, 
(619)  553-7813  or  DSN  553-7813. 
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Manpower 

Develops  new  computer-based  systems  and  methods  for  allocating 
manpower  resources,  developing  personnel  inventories,  and 
distributing/assigning  those  personnel  to  improve  military  readiness 
and  control  costs. 
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Building  the  Navy’s  Future  Enlisted  Skill  Inventories 


SKIPPER 


When  BUPERS’  enlisted  community  managers  need  to  develop  school  or  leenlistmoit  plans  for  their 
ratings,  they  turn  to  NPRDC’s  SKIPPER  model. 

‘*^ith  the  SKIPPER  model,  NTODC  has  taken  Navy  enlisted  community  management  from  the  Sume  Age 
to  the  1990’s,”  says  CAFT  Ronald  Peterman,  Director  of  the  Enlisted  Plans  and  Career  Management 
Division  at  BUPERS.  “Previously,  inventory  projectitms  were  done  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  Now,  a 
validated  and  consistently  applied  aiudytical  mediod  is  used  to  produce  defensible  personnel  projections  and 
plans.” 

The  new  method  is  SKIPPER — Skilled  Personnel  Projection  for  Enlisted  Retention — a  suite  cS 
madiematical  and  statistical  models  that  help  produce  the  right  supply  of  trained  personnel  in  each  skill  area. 
SKIPPER  enables  managers  to  forecast  manning  tevels  under  current  and  proposed  policy  scenarios. 

Now,  BUPERS  can  identify  enlisted  skill  shorta^  and  excesses  fhster  and  with  greater  precision.  As 
a  result,  managers  can  take  quick  action  to  avoid  expensive  and  undesiraUe  personnel  policies. 
SKIPPER  has  helped  eliminate  unneeded  and  costly  reenlistments  in  overmanned  skills,  pinpointed 
skills  where  incentives  are  best  used,  and  reduced  the  time  students  await  instruction,  permitting 
more  efficient  use  of  schools. 

The  SKIPPER  system  has  three  components;  an  inventory  projection  model  (SKIPPER),  a  leenlistment 
control  model  (ENCORE),  and  an  accession  planning  model  (APM).  ENCORE  supports  centralized  ctmtrol 
of  first'term  reenlistments;  it  recommends  the  number  of  reenlistments  that  should  be  accepted  in  each  skill 
to  meet  current  and  future  strength  targets.  APM  allows  managers  to  compute  optimal  school  plans  for 
meeting  present  and  future  strength  needs. 

"SKIPPER  provides  great  analyses,”  according  to  CDR  Dennis  Davidson,  community  manager  for 
Hospital  Corpsman  and  Dental  Ibchnicians.  “It  is  the  best  mechanism  to  plan  and  project  outyears  and  to 
ensure  having  the  right  mix  of  pe<q)le  on  the  platform  and  on  the  job.” 
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Sea/Shore  Rotation  Model 
(COURTNEY) 


Problam 

•  Enlisted  Community  Managers  (ECMs)  had  no  tools  to  manage  sea/shore  rotation  policies  or  to 
assess  the  feasibility  of  achieving  given  sea/shore  billet  structures 

Approach 

•  Develop  PC-based  models  to  project  impact  of  advancement,  training,  accession,  retention,  and 
sea/^ore  rotation  policies  on  distributable  strength  (pay  grade/type  duty)  within  each  enlisted 
management  community. 

Product 

•  COURTNEY 

-  Projects  inventories  by  MaMhorWhflutrayindviduals’ account 

-  Indudee  paygrade  artd  length  of  service  dknensione 

-  Allows  user  to  actust  rotation,  training,  advancement,  accession,  and  retention  poldeo 

-  Presents  projections  In  useful  graphs  and  tables 


Sea/Shore  Rotation  Model 
(COURTNEY) 


Sea  Inventory/Billet  Prolectiona 
HT  Journeyman 


M  91  »2  »3  M  W  96  tr 


■SwBHMi  ▼ltnMnteiy(8MtouraS0monai«) 
*Be>l»«dSiv«wref»(8— teuf  ■SSmanttw) 


Applicationa 

•  A  fully  operational  version  of  the  Sea/Shore 
Rotation  Model  System  (8SRM)  was 
installed  in  PERS-221 

•  SSRM  is  used  by  ECMs  to  evaluate 
alternative  personnel  policies  to  respond  to 
planned  force  reductions 

—  SeaAshore  tour  lengths 
—  AdvancemerTt  opporluniliss 
—  Accessions 

-  High  year  tenure  limits 

-  Training  time 
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Managing  Sea-Shore  Rotation . . . 


COURTNEY 


The  Navy  faces  the  unique  challenge  of  rotating  sailors  from  sea  to  ^ore  duty.  Personal  planners  in 
SUPERS  must  balance  sea  and  shore  manning  to  meet  fleet  operating  requirements  and  the  needs  of  sailws 
to  come  ashore.  Failure  to  achieve  this  balance  results  in  undermanned  fleet  units,  readiness  {noblems, 
extended  sea  tours,  and  ultimately  retention  problems. 

Planners  have  struggled  with  determining  the  right  sea/shore  rotation  patterns  for  enlisted  skills  that  are 
necessary  to  properly  man  sea  and  shore  units.  Sea/shore  manning  and  tour  lengths  have  often  been 
“whipped-sawed”  by  all  the  other  personnel  management  issues  and  policies,  including  retentitm, 
advancement,  accessions,  training,  and  the  requirement  structure.  However,  SUPERS  now  has  a  tool  fliat 
explicitly  accounts  for  sea/shore  rotatitm  policy  and  its  interactions  with  these  other  pers(mnel  polices. 

Hie  COURTNEY  model,  developed  by  NPROC,  allows  Enlisted  Community  Managen  in  SUPERS  to 
fnecast  the  interactive  effects  of  accession,  training,  advancement,  retention  and  sea/shore  rotation  policies 
on  sea  and  shore  manning.  These  projectitxis  are  made  by  skiU  and  paygrade.  COURTNEY  is  the  only  tool 
that  can  assess  the  feasibility  of  achieving  a  specific  s«Ukhore  requirements  structure. 

COURTNEY  is  used  regularly  to  verify  or  modify  sea^ore  tours  for  over  200  Navy  enlisted  skill 
areas.  COURTNEY  reduced  the  effort  needed  to  set  accurate  sea^me  tours  flrom  several  weeks  to 
several  hours. 

COURTNEY  was  developed  as  a  collaboration  between  NPRDC  and  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA). 
COURTNEY  is  based  on  the  Personnel  Management  Integration  Ibol  (PERMIT),  originally  developed  by 
CNA.  NPRDC  made  numerous  enhancements  to  improve  the  model’s  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  data  displays. 

COURTNEY  is  now  fully  implemented.  A  new  capability,  to  find  the  optimal  tour  length  policy  for  a  skill 
area,  will  be  installed  during  FY94. 
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Obligated  Service  Contract  Analysis 
Report  (OSCAR) 


Problem 

•  Persistently  high  forecasting  errors  in  FY90  and  FYOt  led  Navy  enlisted  strength  planners  to 
make  costly  adjustments  in  recruiting  and  promotion  plans 

Approach 

•  Develop  computerized  model  to  forecast  end-of-contract  (EA08)  losses,  reenlistments,  and 
extensions  more  accurately  and  assess  tradeoffs  among  these  actions 

Products 

•  Obligated  Service  Contract  Analysis  Report  (OSCAR) 

•  Enlisted  Transactions  Information  System  (ETIS) 


Obligated  Service  Contract  Analysis 
Report  (OSCAR) 


SPAN*  and  OSCAR  Monthly  Forecast 
Error  USN  Reenlistments,  FY91 


Applications 

•  Allows  user  to  test  a  variety  of  retention  and 
separation  policies 

•  Automatically  forecasts  EAOS-related 
actions  by  month  and  grade 

•  Updates  the  EAOS  database  and 
personnel  actions  each  month 

•  Links  model  outputs  to  other  systems 


strength  Plan  (SPAN)  dated  10/31/90 
OSCAR  Forecast  dated  1(V22/90  (OP  -  89  +  90) 

'Strength  Planning  Model 
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Forecasting  Reenlistments 


OSCAR 


In  the  second  half  of  FY90,  Navy  reenlistments  and  ite  complement,  Expirali(m  (tf  Active  Obligated  Sovice 
(EAOS)  losses,  suddenly  shifted  to  new  levels.  Analysts  in  SUPERS  (PERS-22)  resptmsible  for  forecasting 
these  personnel  flows  started  making  very  laige  forecasting  errors.  For  instance,  the  average  monthly  error 
in  forecasting  careerist  losses  in  that  period  exceeded  40  percent  and  reenlistments  were  off  by  31  pment 
Left  unattended,  these  errors  would  have  generated  sizable  overruns  in  the  Navy’s  manpower  rq^yn^niation 
— a  violation  of  law.  To  avoid  this,  die  Navy  delayed  thousands  of  prcnnotions  and  suqqied  ^  input  of 
recruits,  idling  training  facilities  until  the  next  year.  In  FY91,  the  large  forecasting  errors  persisted.  Once 
again  cost  avoidance  actions  were  necessary. 

lb  reduce  die  forecast  error  and  need  for  cost  avoidance  measures,  NPRDC  developed  a  series  of 
mathematical  models  that  forecast  EAOS  actions.  These  actions  include  all  EAOS  losses,  reenlistments,  and 
contract  extensions.  Over  150,000  EAOS  actions  occur  annually.  The  Obligated  Service  Contract  Analysis 
Report  (OSCAR)  model  ftmcasts  these  actions  by  month,  paygi^,  career  status,  and  branch  of  service  for 
up  to  4  future  years. 

Based  on  validation  studies  for  FY91,  OSCAR  reduced  forecasting  error  by  58  percent  for  EAOS 
losses,  54  percent  for  reenlistments,  and  92  percent  for  extensions.  OSCAR  hdped  planners  in  PERS* 
22  avoid  permanent  change  of  station  move  **fireezes,**  ddayed  promotions,  and  unnecessary  force 
separations  or  “RIFs**  for  the  past  3  years. 

Currendy,  OSCAR  is  used  by  PERS-22  planners  each  month  to  forecast  EAOS  actions  for  die  next  48 
months.  Occasionally,  the  model  is  used  to  test  the  impact  of  policies  affecting  retention,  such  as  Vviable 
Separation  Incentive  (VSI)  and  Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB). 
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f 

USMC  Enlisted  Planning  System  (EPS) 

ProMem 


•  Headquarters,  USMC  lacked  automated  tools  to  develop  and  monitor  accurate,  defensible 
enlisted  manpower  plans 


Approach 

•  Develop  integrated  enlisted  modeling  system 

PnxAicts 

•  Enlisted  Planning  System 

-  Inventory  Projection  Model  (IPM)-Enli8ted  Prorm^on  Model  (EPM) 

—  Manpower  Planning  Model  (MPM)-EPS  Database 

-  SRB  Planning  Model  (SRB) 

_ J 


USMC  Enlisted  Planning  System  (EPS) 


EPS  “Blueprint” 


Applications 

•  Allows  easy  performance  of  "what-iT 
exercises 

•  Allows  the  user  to  quickly  and  easily 
change  any  of  the  defaults 

•  Automatically  passes  data,  rates,  and  other 
parameters  between  models 

•  Allows  selective  viewing  and  printing  of 
output 
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Integrating  Marine  Corps  Manpower  Planning . . . 


EPS 


Marine  Qnps  managers  have  long  used  analytic  tools  to  help  develq)  accurate,  defensible  and  executable 
manpower  plans,  policies,  and  budgets.  But,  diese  tools  were  rudimentary,  slow,  and  inaccurate.  Analysts 
had  to  wait  days  for  a  single  run  of  their  planning  model  and  had  little  faith  in  the  end  product— untU 
NPRDC  developed  the  Enlisted  Planning  System  (PPS). 

‘The  Marine  Corps  spent  more  than  80  man>hours  preparing  for  budget  submission,”  said  MAJ  Jack 
Rickman,  a  USMC  manpower  planner.  “I  can  produce  a  thoroughly  documented  plan  in  less  than  8 
man>hours  with  EPS.** 

EPS  is  an  integrated  set  of  mathematical  and  econometric  models,  a  supporting  database,  and  a  user 
interface.  It  supports  the  development  and  mmiitoring  of  plans  for  enlist^  manpower,  reenlistment, 
promotion,  and  accession.  EPS  also  allows  planners  to  test  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  personnel  policies 
before  implementing  them. 

By  improving  the  accuracy  of  its  strength  forecasts,  EPS  helped  the  USMC  avoid  costly,  catastrophic 
personnel  actions,  even  during  the  draw  down. 

The  central  component  of  EPS  is  the  Inventory  Projection  Model  (IPM),  which  simulates  the  behavior  of 
the  entire  enlisted  personnel  system  by  forecasting  end-of-contract  and  attrition  losses,  accessions, 
reenlistments,  and  promotions  by  occupational  field,  paygrade,  and  length  of  service.  Ibese  forecasts  yield 
end-of-year  strength  projections. 

Forecasts  produced  by  the  IPM  are  passed  directly  to  die  Manpower  Planning  Model  (MPM).  That  model 
phases  the  predicted  personnel  flows  (e.g.,  losses)  across  the  months  of  the  current  and  foUowing  fiscal  year 
to:  (1)  meet  authorized  end  strength  and  (2)  avoid  exceeding  the  USMC’s  manpower  appropriation.  The 
MPM  also  allows  planners  to  monitor  the  execution  of  this  plan  during  the  fiscal  year  and  develop  changes. 

The  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  planning  model  optimally  allocates  an  SRB  budget  to  maximize 
manning  in  critical  skills.  The  model  can  also  be  used  to  determine  costs  of  SRB  plans  involving  different 
bonus  multiples  and  skills. 

EPS  runs  a  486-class  personal  computer.  Compoi^nts  of  EPS  have  been  implemented  since  FY89.  The 
system  wiU  be  fully  operational  in  FY94. 
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Joint  Specialty  Officer  Modeling  System 

(JSOMS) 


•  The  Navy's  Joint  Specialty  Officer  managers  lacked  tools  to  assess  the  Navy’s  ability  to  oomply 
with  requirements  to  fill  joint  duty  assignments  and  subsequent  impact  on  officer  career 
management 


Approach 

•  Develop  a  simulation  model  to  analyze  the  immediate  and  long-term  impact  of  joint  policy 
implementation 

Product 

•  JSOMS 

-  UtiHzea  current  officer  data  including  joint  duty  history  and  joint  education 

-  Models  career  paths  (0-4  to  0-7)  of  16  offloar  communities 

-  Permits ’what  ir  anatyaea  of  policy  altemativas 

-  Produces  grapha/reports  interactively 

-  Eaay-toHise  Windows  interface 


r 


Joint  Specialty  Officer  Modeling  System 

(JSOMS) 


TUm-Key  Analysis  Applications 


•  Study  the  optimal  size  of  Joint  Duty 
Assignment  List 

•  Study  the  impact  of  downsizing  the  Navy 
on  Title  IV  compliance 

•  Identify  bottlenecks  in  Joint  Specialty 
Officer  production 


I 
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Managing  Joint  Specialty  Officers . . . 


JSOMS 


The  Goldwater-Nichols’s  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  focused  on  inqxoving  management  and 
assignment  of  joint  specialty  officers,  officers  with  training  for  and  experience  in  joint  duty  assignments. 
Ihe  Act  c(»npelled  all  services  to  identify,  train,  and  assign  promotable  officers  to  fill  joint  billets.  Initially, 
the  Navy  had  no  systematic  or  streamlined  method  for  determining  whefiier  it  could  C(mq;)ly  wifii  the  new 
law. 

Woriung  with  planners  in  SUPERS  (PERS-4SS),  NPRDC  developed  a  model  that  evaluates  file  Navy’s 
ability  to  train  and  staff  its  share  of  joint  billets.  The  Joint  Specialty  Officer  Modeling  System  (JSOMS) 
simulates  the  joint  duty  education  and  assignment  processes  to  assess  current  or  prc^osed  joint  duty 
requirements,  policies,  or  rules.  The  model  permitted  SUPERS  to  develop  alternative  policies  without 
unnecessarily  disrupting  the  Joint  duty  assignments. 

By  using /SfM/S,  SUPERS  changed  policies  concerning  the  use  of  direct  entry  waivers,  increased  the 
number  of  critical  ocr  .pation  specialist  ^‘takeouts**  (premature  termination  a  Joint  tour)  utilized, 
and  focused  discussion  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
bottlenecks  that  occur  in  the  production  of  Joint  duty  specialists.  JSOilfS  also  helped  planners  identify 
the  best  ways  to  meet  Joint  duty  requirements  while  minimizing  the  impact  on  warfiare  community 
manning. 

JSOMS,  installed  in  FY93,  features  an  gnqihical  user  interface  and  a  broad  array  of  tabular  and  graphic 
reports. 
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Computer-Enhanced  Detailing  and 
Distribution  (CEDAD) 


ProMem 

•  Dttailers  had  no  computerized  tools  to  identify  best  assignments  from  hundreds  of  choices 
available  under  multiple,  conflicting  rules  and  policies 

Approach 

•  Develop  mathematical  model  and  related  databases  to  select  all  jobs  for  which  an  individual  is 
eligible,  ordered  by  policy. 


•  Rank  order  available  jobs  by  policy  priorities,  ir>cluding: 

-  Minimizing  PCS  ooste 

-  Maximizing  fill  of  high  priority  bilats 

-  Rautilizesidlla 

-  Meet  IncNviduala' duty  prefarenoae 

Product 

•  CEDAD 

V _ J 


Computer-Enhanced  Detailing  and 
Distribution  (CEDAD) 


Contributions 

•  Significantty  reduces  time  required  to 
identify  possible  person-job  matches 

•  Increases  reuse  of  expensive  skills 

•  Satisfies  more  duty  preferences 

•  Supports  detailer'S  negotiation  with  each 
sailor 


V. 
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Matching  the  Right  Sailor  to  the  Right  Job . . . 


CEDAD 


Eveiy  sailor  has  a  “detailer  story” — what  went  right  and  v^t  went  wrong  when  negotiating  a  new 
assignment.  More  of  these  stories  should  have  positive  mitcomes  now,  dianks  to  a  powerful  new  decision 
support  tool  for  detailers.  Put  simply,  die  Computer-Enhanced  Detailing  and  Distribution  (CEDAD)  system 
matches  sailors  to  jobs.  Navy  needs  with  individual  widies.  CEDAD  helps  detailers  make  fkster,  less 
labor>intensive  assignments;  more  efficient  ttslgnments;  and  provl^  sailors  with  greater  Job 
choices. 

The  Navy  enlisted  detailer’s  job  is  difficuh.  About  15,000  enlisted  assignments  are  made  each  month  by 
several  hundred  detailers.  Detailers  make  these  assignments  uiiile  trying  to  obey:  (1)  hundreds  of  dianging 
rules  and  regulations,  (2)  fluctuating  personnel  policies,  and  (3)  constraints,  such  as  limits  <»  moving 
expenses. 

Using  CEDAD,  detailers  can  retrieve,  edit,  and  match  descriptive  data  <»  sailors  and  jobs.  They  must  still 
rely  heavily  on  their  own  judgment  and  experience  in  making  assignment  decisitms.  Howevei;  much  of  the 
labor-intensive  and  costly  work  of  repeat^  telephone  calls  and  sifting  flirough  pi^  job  listings  and  rule 
manuals  has  been  alleviated.  Using  CEDAD^  detailers  are  able  to  reduce  the  Job  search  time  for  an 
average  assignment  finom  30  minutes  to  6  minutes.  This  efficiency  contributed  to  SUPERS*  reduction 
of  the  number  of  detailers  from  over  300  to  around  200. 

For  the  first  time,  CEDAD  makes  all  job  eligibility  rules  and  policy  Objectives  explicit  and  organizes  them 
in  a  single  database.  For  each  sailor,  CEDAD  uses  its  database  to  generate  a  list  of  available  jobs  rank 
ordered  by  policy  objectives  (e.g.,  minimize  moving  costs,  reuse  skills).  CEDAD*t  robust  user  interface 
allows  detailers  to  tailor  each  individual  assignment  based  on  current  policy  priorities  and  a  sailor's 
preferences,  and  obtain  a  list  of  alternative  jobs— all  during  the  course  of  telephcme  negotiations.  These 
improvements  mean  greater  reuse  of  skills  that  require  expensive  training  (and  therefore  reduced 
training  costs),  fewer  '‘gapped’*  Jobs,  and  more  satisfoction  from  saiiors  who  have  more  chokes. 

CEDAD  was  tested  thoroughly  in  several  assignment  branches  and  entered  full-scale  productitm  fat  all 
skills  in  September  1993. 
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Recruiting  information  Deiivery  System 

(RIDS) 


Probtom 

•  The  Navy  Recruiting  Command  lacked  a  centralized,  coneistent,  and  easy-to-access  information 
system  to  support  justification  and  allocation  of  recruiting  resources 

Approach 

•  Develop  a  responsive  information  system  that  supports  recruiting  nurket  analysis,  recruiter  and 
advertising  allocation  and  justification 


Product 

•  RIDS 


-  Contains  current  and  historical  damographic,  economic,  education,  recnst  production,  and  racnjiling 
resources  data  by  district/oounty,  recnst  atliibutas  (e.g.,  quality,  ethnic  group) 

~  Rapid  retrieval  of  information 

-  Easy  to  use,  IMIa  training  required 

-  Tabular,  graphic  output 

-  Contains  Resource  ANocalion  Model  (RAM) 


Recruiting  Information  Delivery  System 

(RIDS) 


1991  Qualifiod  Military  Availabla  (QMA) 
Distribution 


Applications 

•  PERS-23,  CNRC  analysts  use  RIDS  to 
answer  routine,  ad  hoc  queries 

•  Recruiter  allocation  exercises 

•  Resource  justification  during  Program 
Objectives  Memorandum  (POM) 
development 

•  Prinnary  recruit  market  analysis  tool 
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Meeting  Recruiting  Market  Information  Needs . . . 


RIDS/RAM 


The  Navy  must  recruit  more  than  50,000  enlisted  men  and  women  annually  to  satisfy  antkqMded  manpower 
requirements.  To  do  so  efficiently,  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (NRC)  must  ftwecast  local  recruit  maiket 
co^tkms,  determine  requirements  for  national  and  local  advertising,  and  allocate  a  “sales  force”  of 
recruiters  and  support  personnel  across  die  country.  These  tasks  require  accurate  historical  data  and  reliable 
forecasts  to  {wedict  resource  needs  and  recruit  availability  for  35  recruiting  districts.  NPRDCs’  Recruiting 
Information  Delivery  System  (RIDS)  meets  diat  need. 

As  one  recruiting  analyst  put  it,  “The  automated  data  retrieval  system  provided  by  RIDS  will  bring  us  into 
die  21st  century  in  terms  of  handling  data.  We  are  required  to  analyze  vast  amounts  of  information.  RIDS 
reduces  paper  shufBing  and  data  retrieval  time." 

RIDS  is  a  centralized,  consistent,  and  easy-to-use  source  of  recruiting  market  data.  It  allows  recruiting 
analysts  to  quickly  query,  retrieve,  and  d^lay  data  on  demognqihics,  economic  condidtms,  education 
status,  recruit  production,  and  recruiting  resources.  The  information  can  be  arrayed  by  quality,  ethnic  groiq), 
and  recruit  district 

RIDS  also  contains  a  mathematical  model  for  allocating  recruiters  to  districts.  The  Resource  ADocation 
Model  (RAM)  helps  conserve  resources  by  finding  the  fewest  number  of  recruiters  needed  to  meet  recruiting 
goals.  RAM  help^  the  Navy  reduce  its  recruiter  force  from  more  than  3,400  in  FY09  to  fewer  than 
2300  in  FY93.  By  better  allocating  recruiters  geographically,  RAM  is  responsible  for  Impnwed 
recruiter  productivity,  reduced  recruiter  failures  to  meet  goals,  and  less  recruiter  stress. 

Finally,  RIDS  hdped  recently  to  reorganize  the  district  structure  of  the  command.  Using  RIDS 
market  data,  NRC  analysts  were  able  to  combine  several  districts  and  realign  others  leading  to 
savings  in  overhead  and  operating  expenses. 

RIDS  resides  <m  a  local  area  netwoiic  at  Headquarters,  NRC  serving  over  20  users.  A  Delayed  Entry 
Program  management  tool  will  be  added  to  the  system  in  FY94. 
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Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  improvement 
Act  (DAWiA)  Management  information  System 


•  Navy  Director  of  Acquisition  Career  Management  (OACM)  lacked  key  personnel  information, 
sufficient  staff,  and  automated  tools  to  implement  acquisition  workforce  plans,  policies 

Approach 

•  Develop  computerized  models  and  related  databases  to  manage  the  acquisition  workforce 


Products 

•  DAWIA  Management  Information  System  (MIS) 

•  Congressional  reports  and  submissiorts 


r 


Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  improvement 
Act  (DAWiA)  Management  information  System 


DAWIA  MIS  Diagram 


Applications 

•  Produce  Congressional  submissions 

•  Monitor  compliance  with  public  law 

•  Manage  acquisition  workforce 

•  Conduct  policy  analysis,  workforce 
planning 
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Improving  Acquisition  Personnel  Management . . . 


DAWIA  MIS 


Recently,  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Congress  combined  efforts  to  improve  weapons  system 
acquisitkm  efficiency.  The  effort,  fcmnally  embodied  in  fee  Defense  Acquisitkm  Workfwce  Improvement 
Act  (PAWIA),  focuses  on  selection,  training,  and  assignment  of  professional  acqumtkm  personnel.  An 
information  system— DAW/A  Hf/S,  developed  by  NNIDC,  help^  the  Assistant  Secretary  trfthe  Navy 
(Acquisition)  successfolly  identify,  monitor,  and  train  the  Navy’s  acquisition  workforce.  The  DAWM 
MIS  also  helped  satisfy  complex  status  reports  on  the  workforce  mandated  by  Congress. 

The  DAWIA  MIS  contains  a  detailed  career  hittory  database  on  all  officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian  members 
of  fee  acquisition  workforce.  The  database  reflects  each  individual’s  prior  experience  educatkm,  and 
training,  i^ormation  useful  in  determining  foture  training  needs  and  in  making  assignments.  The  DAWIA 
MIS  will  also  be  used  to  cowdinate  the  planning,  budgeting,  and  administration  of  die  educatkm  and 
training  of  the  workforce.  Recently,  the  DAWIA  MIS  was  used  to  produce  the  first  set  of  Congresskmal 
reports  on  compliance  with  DAWIA.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  so  pleased  with  the 
Navy’s  submission  that  it  forwarded  the  reports  to  the  other  services  as  good  examples. 
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Personnel 


Develops  and  evaluates  systems  for  recruiting,  selecting, 
classifying,  and  utilizing  military  personnel  to  improve 
performance.  Serves  as  the  lead  E^D  R&D  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  a  Computerized  Adaptive  Testing  version  of  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (CAT-ASVAB). 
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Computerized  Adaptive  Testing-Armed  Services 
Vocationai  Aptitude  Battery  (CAT-ASVAB) 


Problems 

•  Inability  to  employ  dynamic  displays  in  tests 

•  Lengthy  test  administration  time 

•  Standardized  test  administration  prooecftires  difficult  to  enforce 

•  Processing  and  scoring  of  tests  take  too  long 

•  Susceptibility  to  theft  and  compromise 

•  High  costs  for  printing,  distribution,  and  storage 

•  Long  lead-time  and  high  cost  of  developing  replacement  forms 

Approach 

•  Design,  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  a  peychometrically-efreclive  CAT-ASVAB 

Products 

•  Computer-based  multiple  aptitude  test  battery 

•  Microcomputer-based  delivery  system  (hardware  and  software) 


Computerized  Adaptive  Testing-Armed  Services 
Vocationai  Aptitude  Battery  (CAT-ASVAB) 


Key  Costs  and  Benefits 


Estimstsd  Annual  Savings 

•  Mm!*  and  Lodging 

•  Adminlatratlon  Co*t* 

•  PrinUng  and  Scoring  Coat 

•  InoTMaad  Rooruttar  Efflolonoy 

•  Raduoad  TMt  Dovatopmont  Coats 

Total  Savings 


Eatlmatad  Annual  Cast  to 
Implamant  at  MEPS 

H 

2,000,000 

300,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

80,000 


Applications 

•  Operational  at  five  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Stations  (MBPS) 

•  Manpower  Accession  Policy  Steering 
Committee  approved  implementation  in  all 
MBPS  throughout  the  continental  U.S. 

•  Operational  test  and  evaluation  at  Mobile 
Examining  Team  Sites  (METS) 


Esttmatad  Annual  Nat  Savings 
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Cutting  Test  Administration  Time  and  Costs . . . 


CAT-ASVAB 


The  Anned  Services  Vbcational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  is  used  by  all  U.S.  military  services  to 
determine  enlistment  eligibility  and  to  classify  selected  applicants  into  entry-level  training.  Until  June  1992, 
the  ASVAB  was  administered  only  in  a  pi^r-and-pencil  (P&P-ASVAB)  mode.  This  conventkmal  mode  of 
test  administration  has  a  number  of  important  shortcomings:  (1)  inability  to  employ  dynamic  displays  in 
tests,  (2)  lengthy  test  administration  time,  (3)  standardized  test  and  administratkm  |»t)c^ures  are  difficuh 
to  enforce,  (4)  test  processing  and  scoring  take  too  long,  (S)  susceptibility  to  theft  and  c<Hni»xmiise,  (6)  high 
costs  for  printing,  distributing,  and  storing,  and  (7)  long  lead-time  and  high  cost  of  developing  replacement 
forms. 

NPRDC  developed,  tested,  and  evaluated  a  Computerized  A(U4>tive  Ibsting  (CAT)  version  of  the  ASVAB 
as  a  potential  replacement  for  the  P&P-ASVAB.  CAT-ASVAB  is  a  Joint-Service  Program.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  ^  Executive  Agent,  the  Navy  is  the  Lead  Service,  and  NPRDC  is  the  Lead  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory. 

Work  has  i»oceeded  simultaneously  in  two  areas;  psychometric  research  and  delivery  system  develt^ent 
Five  major  field  studies  were  completed.  The  results  of  these  studies  support  the  operational  implementation 
of  CAT-ASVAB.  A  sixth  major  research  effort  is  in  progress,  the  CAT-ASVAB  Operatit^  Tbst  and 
Evaluation  (OT&E).  As  part  of  this  effort,  CAT-ASVAB  is  operational  at  five  Military  Entrance  Processing 
Stations  (MEPS):  ^  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Jackson,  Baltimore,  and  Denver.  CAT-ASVAB  is  implemented 
at  one  Mobile  Examining  Tbam  Site  (MEHTS)  in  Washington,  DC.  Another  MET  is  scheduled  to  be  opened 
in  the  near  future. 

In  May  1993,  the  Manpower  Accession  Policy  Steoing  Committee  approved  implementation  ciCAT- 
ASVAB  at  all  MEPS.  The  system  works  excepticmally  well;  OT&E  results  indicate  that  recruiters,  MEPS 
personnel,  and  applicants  are  very  fiivorable  toward  CAT-ASVAB.  In  ftu;t,  CAT-ASVAB  users  found 
advantages  not  initially  expected:  CAT-ASVAB  allows  greater  flexibility  in  testing  tqirplicants.  This  was 
demonstrated  when  CAT-ASVAB  was  implemented  in  Los  Angeles  after  the  MEPS  burned  during  the 
1991  riots.  CAT-ASVAB  allowed  the  processing  of  large  numbers  of  tqrplicants  even  fiiough  limited 
facilities  were  available.  CAT-ASVAB's  reduced  test  administration  time  can  be  a  great  baiefit  during 
mobilization. 

Uie  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness)  sponsors  the  CAT-ASVAB 
program.  Once  CAT-ASVAB  is  fully  operational  for  all  military  enlisted  personnel  selection  and 
classification,  the  following  benefits  will  result: 

□  Reduced  administrative  testing  burden  (including  a  significant  reduction  in  testing  time). 

□  Flexible  test  Stan  times. 

□  Improved  personnel  processing  under  mobilization. 

□  Improved  scoring  accuracy  and  seme  availability  to  recruiters. 

□  Increased  measurement  precision. 

□  Reduced  test  compromise  potential. 

□  Improved  standardization  of  test  administration  procedures. 
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Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVAB) 


Problems 

•  Identify  applicants  with  greatest  potential  tor  first-term  complelion 

•  Assign  selectees  to  training  to  maximize  performance  and  minimize  attrition 

•  Assure  race/gender  famess 


Approach 

•  Maintain  performance  database 

•  Relate  ASVAB  scores  to  pertormartce 

•  Ensure  standards  optimize  quality  and  minimize  attrition 

•  Provide  model  tor  optimal  school  assignments 

Products 

•  Automated  ASVAB  analysis  system 

•  Recommendations  tor  composites  and  cutofb 

•  Test  fairness  analyses 


f 

Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVAB) 


Applications 

•  Determine  need  tor  change  in  selection 
composites  and  standards 

•  Establish  validity  of  selection  composites 
tor  occupations 

•  Determine  standards  tor  females 

Payoffs 

•  Substantial  cost  savings  using  optimal 
assignment 

•  Cost  avoidance  by  reducing  toilures 
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Improving  Fleet  Readiness  and  Performance. . . 


ASVAB 


All  military  services  use  the  ASVAB  as  the  primary  instrument  for  selecting  and  classifying  ai^licants  for 
enlistment.  Four  of  the  battery’s  10  tests  are  combined  to  form  the  Armed  Forces  Qualificatitm  Ibst  (AFQT) 
score,  which  determines  an  applicant’s  eligibility  to  enlist,  while  11  different  combinations  of  die  tests  are 
formed  into  composites  used  to  assign  individm^  to  Navy  class  “A”  schools.  In  a  typical  fiscal  yeai;  there 
are  over  100,000  applicants  tested  for  the  Navy.  Approximately  56,000  of  these  individuals  are  actually 
enlisted.  Eighty  percent  of  this  group  must  be  classified  into  i^)proximately  85  Navy  Class  “A”  Schools. 

NPRDC  worts  closely  with  the  Recruiting  and  Retention  Programs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  Mutual  goals  are  to  (1)  reduce  training  failures  and  the  associated  costs  of  attrition  by  ensuring 
the  ASVAB  composite  scores  are  the  best  available  predictcvs  of  successful  “A”  school  completion,  (2) 
improve  job  performance  and  fleet  readiness  by  as^ssing  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  ASVAB  as  a  tool  for 
Navy  selection  and  classification,  (3)  provide  psychometric  support  for  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and 
the  Manpower  Accession  Policy  Working  Group  on  A5K4B-related  issues,  (4)  verify  the  equating  of  new 
ASVAB  forms,  and  (5)  evaluate  new  tests  ftM*  possible  use  in  the  ASVAB  battery. 

NPRDC  developed  an  automated  ASVAB  analysis  system.  This  new  system  will  improve  the  response  time 
in  determining  Ae  need  for  changes  to  composites  and  standards  and  increase  the  efficiency  in  establishing 
selection  composites  for  occupations.  The  system  was  used  to  conduct  validation  studies  and  complete 
analyses  related  to  test  fairness. 

□  Validation  Studies;  Opticalman,  BoUer  Tbchnician,  Machinist’s  Mate,  Engineman,  Interior 
Communications  Ibchnician,  Mess  Management  Specialist,  Sh^’s  Serviceman,  Wetqwns 
Technician,  Ho^ital  Corpsman,  and  77  odier  ratings. 

□  Ibst  Fairness:  Provided  female  selection  standards  and  contributed  to  a  GAO  inquiry. 

Validated  composites  and  standards  ensure  effective  personnel  assignments  that  lead  to  improved  fleet 
readiness  and  performance.  They  also  lead  to  reduced  training  failures  and  the  associated  attrition 
costs.  Assurances  of  test  fairness  result  in  the  optimal  utilization  of  qualified  females  and  minorities. 
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Training 

Develops  new  educational  and  training  technologies  to  reduce 
formal  Navy  training  costs  and  to  improve  Navy  training 
effectiveness. 


leWLHMn 

aiMdinl  Virtual  DaMM  tiMrtM 

t _ 


iww  nsranare  ■ovniw 
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STEAMER  II:  A  Propulsion  Engineering 
SImulator/Tralner 


Problem 

•  Existing  Naval  Reserve  Force  propulsion  engineering  training  is  not  capable  of  qualifymg/ 
requalifying  drilling  reservists 

Approach 

•  Design,  develop,  install,  and  evaluate  low  cost,  model-based,  high  resolution  graphical 
simulation  technology  that  prepares  Naval  Reserve  propulsion  engineers  for  rapid  certification 
as  undervray  watchstanders 

Products 

•  FP-1052/1078  class  frigate  1200  lb  Steam  Plant  Simulation  mnning  on  a  486/33  PC  computer 

•  Classrooms  and  laboratory  training  system  configurations  (supports  individual  and  team 
training) 

•  Simulation  specific  Engineering  Operational  Sequencing  System  (EOSS)  and  Engineering 
Casualty  Control  (ECC)  documents  and  related  training  materials 

»  FFG-7  class  frigate  Gas  Turbine  simulation  (currently  under  development) _ 


STEAMER  II:  A  Propulsion  Engineering 
Simulator/Trainer 


V 


Applications 

•  Ten  Naval  Reserve  Readiness  Centers 
have  received  STEAMER  II  training 
systems  (1200  lb  Steam  plant  version) 

-  BrooMyn,  NY-Denver,  CO 

-  Richmond,  VA-Kanaas  City,  MD 

-  Orlando,  FL-MobHe,  AL 

-  Houston,  TX-Bessemer,  AL 

-  Columbus,  OH-Long  Beach,  CA 

•  Training  effectiveness  testing  to  begin  as 
part  of  quarterly/annual  on-board  training 
duty  for  designated  reservists 

•  STEAMER  II  was  evaluated  by  the  Taiwan 
Navy  and  is  expected  to  be  part  of  a  FF- 

1 052  class  ship  acquisition  package 
initiated  through  foreign  military  sales 
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Increasing  Training  Readiness . . . 
STEAMER  II 


STEAMER  //  is  an  innovative  1200  lb  steam  plant  simulatm'/trainer  that  allows  marine  propulsion 
engineering  personnel  to  practice  plant  operations  and  casualty  control  procedures.  A  high  resolution 
graphical  interface  allows  users  to  control  the  model  through  icons  that  rquesent  die  various  valves  and 
automatic  boiler  controls  used  onboard  sh^. 

STEAMER  II  allows  the  instructor  or  student  to  switch  rapidly  between  different  plant  locations,  to 
demonstrate  and  observe  the  results  of  a  specific  action,  or  to  eiamine  cause  and  effect  relationships. 
A  classroom  version  uses  a  video  projection  system  to  assist  instructors  in  graphically  illustrating  plant 
operations  and  the  effects  of  system  cas^ties.  Instructors  use  the  visual  aspects  of  STEAMER  II  to  explain 
system  operations  and  to  monitor  the  procedures  used  to  ensure  plant  and  personnel  safety. 

STEAMER  II  can  also  be  used  as  a  procedures  trainer  for  iq>  to  fournetwoiked  statkms.  IVaining  is 
conducted  using  a  series  of  workbo^s,  Qigineering  Operatitmal  Sequencing  System  (BOSS),  and 
Engineering  Casualty  Control  (ECC)  manuals.  In  a  single  user  mode,  die  trainee  performs  all  system 
alignments  and  related  tasks  to  bring  the  plant  feom  cold  iron,  to  one  boiler  lit-ofF,  to  auxiliary  steaming, 
through  one  and  two  boiler  underway  operations.  In  a  networic  mode,  trainees  are  assigned  to  watch  stations 
and  perform  the  EOSS  and  ECC  fii^ons  relating  to  that  watch  station.  Ihunees  log  into  the  netwwk  as 
the  engineering  officer  of  the  watch  (EOOW),  fire  room  watch,  machinery  room  watch,  and  auxiliary  room 
watch.  Each  station  performs  EOSS  and  ECC  tasks  as  p<Mt  of  a  team  evolution.  Wuchstanders  perform  as 
directed  by  the  EOOW  and  report  to  the  EOOW  when  assigned  tasks  are  completed.  While  in  tte  network 
mode,  the  EOOW  can  select  and  insert  one  of  a  variety  of  system  casualties  and  then  observe  bow  individual 
watchstanders  react  to  the  casualty. 

Production-level  STEAMER  II  training  systems  are  installed  at  several  Naval  Reserve  training  sites.  The 
introduction  ot  STEAMER  II  into  reserve  training  is  expected  to: 

□  Increase  training  readiness  of  engineering  personnel. 

□  Provide  remote  site  training  in  prq)ulsion  engineering. 

□  Provide  enhanced  standardized  instruction  in  the  theory  and  operation  of  a  1200  lb  steam  plant 

□  Improve  propulsion  engineering  instruction/training. 
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Interactive  Multidimensional  Acoustic 
Trainer  (IMAT) 


Problem 

•  Current  training  does  not  provide  dynamic  aspects  of  complex  passive  acoustic  analysis  (PAA), 
active  target  return  interpretation,  and  ocean  environmental  prediction  tasks  to  train 
antisubmarine  wartare  (ASW)  operators  artd  tacticians 

Approach 

•  Develop  a  multi-use  concept  display  training  aid 

Product 

•  4  IMAT  Centered  Training  Programs 

-  FuncttonsI  skills  soousUc  analysis  training 
—  Submarina  operationa  training 

-  Ocean  anvironmant  training 
—  Sonobuoy  receiver  training 

V _ y 


r  \ 

interactive  Multidimensional  Acoustic 
Trainer  OMAT) 


Applications 

•  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfere  "A”  School 

-  Ocean  environments 

-  Fun  spectrum  passive/active 

•  Fleet  Aviation  Specialized  Operations 
Detachment,  Barbers  Point 

-  Tactical  oceanography 

-  Search  planning 

•  Sea-Based  Weapons  and  Advanced 
Tactics  School  (SWATS),  North  Island 

-  Tactical  oceanography 

-  Search  planning 

V _ y 
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Ttalning  Tacticians  and  Acoustic  Operators. . . 


IMAT 

Hie  Interactive  Muttidimensional  Acoustic  IVainer  ilMAT)  is  a  multi-use  concept  diqilay  training  aid.  It 
prov^  tfaree-dimenskmal  visuals  that  emiriiasize  cause  and  effect  relationsh^  among  source  signal 
environment,  receiver,  and  processed  displays  required  for  high  quality  ^iprentice-tfarmigh-master  level 
operator  training.  Successful  performance  of  complex  tadcs  associated  with  undersea  warfere  dqiends  on 
well  trained  tacticians  and  acoustic  operators.  Numerous  research  studies  by  NPRDC  identified  deficiencies 
in  task  performance  for  passive  acoustic  analysis  (PAA),  active  target  return  intNpretation,  and  ocean 
environmental  predictions.  These  critical  tasks  share  elements  of  task  conqilexity  which  require  sensor 
operators  to  understand  multiple  knowledge  domains;  Int^rate  threat,  environment,  and  system 
component  infonnatioo;  and  achieve  lanblem  solution  through  reasoning  rather  fiian  performing  by  rote, 
memorized  procedures. 

TYaditional  instruction  in  these  complex  tasks  is  limited  by  training  materials  diat  provide  two-dimensional 
representations  of  multidimensional  phenomenon.  The  inability  to  provide  visual  and  flexible  exenqtlars  of 
the  dynamic  a^>ects  of  these  tasks  frustrates  instructors.  Students  find  the  complicated  relationships  among 
die  task  components  extremely  difficult  to  understand.  As  a  result,  an  opeiatcv's  {vimary  skill  is  in 
memorizing  academic  descriptions  of  physical  {fitenomena,  qtecific  parametric  data,  and  prot^ural  tarits. 
Recent  changes  in  world  threat  have  substantially  diminished  real-world  practice.  Reliance  on  Fleet-gained 
experiential  skills  to  complete  die  procedurally-based  fimnal  schoolhouse  training  is  beoxning  increasingly 
inefficient  in  producing  qualified  operators  and  tacticians. 

IMAT  provides  (1)  ftinctional  skills  acoustic  analysis  training  by  graphically  displaying  internal  and 
external  emitter  sources  coupled  with  the  corresponding  aural  and  Lofurpaun  signatures; 
(2)  submarine  operations  training  by  visually  assorting  acoustic  vulnerabilities  with  various 
submarine  operating  characteristics  using  threcHlimensional  dynamic  displays;  (3)  ocean 
environment  training  by  dynamically  displaying  the  interrelationships  among  submarine  position  in 
the  water  column,  environmental  conditions,  and  receiver  location;  and  (4)  sonobuoy  receiver 
training  by  graphically  illustrating  the  beam-forming  charactaistics  of  various  sonobuoys  to 
demonstrate  the  tactiod  advantages  of  pairing  recrivers  to  source  locations  within  a  range  M 
Mvironmental  conditions. 

IMAT  supports  the  following  sites:  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare  (AW)  “A"  School,  Fleet  Aviation 
Specialized  Operations  Detachment,  Mofett,  and  Sea-Based  Weiqions  and  Advanced  Thctics  School 
(SWATS).  Alth"»ugh  existing  IMAT  plans  clearly  focus  on  an  air  implementation,  the  software  ardiitecture 
and  programming  ‘jtrategy  can  accommodate  surface,  subsurface,  and  fixed-site  communities,  tactical 
environments,  and  Lofatgram  display  specifications. 

Ibchnical  development  was  provided  by  the  Advanced  Prototype  Section  of  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center.  The  technology  was  briefed  to  the  White  House  Office  of  lienee  and  Ibchnology  policy  to  cemsider 
its  application  to  civilian  education. 
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Videoteletraining  (VTT) 


•  Navy  personnel  onboard  remotely  located  shipe,  in  the  reserves,  and  at  strategic  ports  require 
quality  training  even  when  located  away  from  training  reeouroee^ontors 

AppiMCh 

•  Explore  distanoe  learning  technologies  through  laboratory  studies,  demonstration  projects,  and 
surveys  of  technology  users 

Products 

•  Videoteletralning  (VTT)  video  Mality/ooet  eftoctivaness  study 

•  Guidelines  for  the  use  of  advanced  technologies  within  the  VTT  classroom 

•  Demonstration  of  VTT  with  hands-on  and  Naval  leadership  training 


Videoteletraining  (VTT) 


Applications 

•  VTT  laboratory  at  Fleet  Training  Center, 
San  Diego 

•  West  coast  VTT  demonstration 

•  Surveys  of  evolving  communication 
technologies  and  of  VTT  systems  in  public 
education,  industry,  and  the  military 

Findings 

•  VTT  is  effective  for  training  and  accepted 
by  students  and  instructors 

•  VTT  can  work  beyond  instructor-centered, 
lecture-based  training  (e.g.,  for  courses 
with  hands-on  laboratories,  smalt  group 
interactions,  and  other  training  processes) 

•  Interactivity  is  the  key  to  effective  VTT 
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Training  Students  at  Remote  Sites. . . 


VTT 


NPRDC  devek^  and  evaluates  cost-^fBective  methods  to  train  students  at  remote  sites  (e.g.,  onboard  ships, 
in  reserve  centers,  at  home  ports,  and  other  remote  locations).  Early  woric  included  tedmok^ 
demonstration  projects,  a  survey  of  current  technology  and  applications,  and  laboratory  studies.  FY93  woA 
qqtlied  videoteletraining  (VTT)  technology  beytmd  lecture-based  instruction  to  courses  with  hands-on 
laboratories,  smaU  group  interactions,  and  other  traming  processes. 

NPRDC  used  its  VTT  research  laboratory  at  die  Fleet  IVaining  Center,  San  Diego,  to  conduct  a  aeries  of 
controlled  experimental  studies  of  distributed  training  technology.  The  first  study  investigated  the  relative 
training  effectiveness  and  acceptance  by  students  and  instructors  of  live  instructkm  and  several  alternative 
forms  of  VTT.  Findings  woe  that  student  test  performance  and  acceptance  of  instruction  were  equivalent  in 
conditkms  providing  2-way  audio  (live  instruction,  1-way  video,  2-way  video),  but  that  test  scores  and 
accqitance  suffered  ^^n  2-way  audio  interaction  was  not  possible. 

The  second  study  investigated  the  feasibility  of  using  VTT  to  deliver  training  involving  a  significant  hands- 
on  laborat(»y  component  Knowledge  and  performance  test  scores  were  equivalent  in  live  and  VTT 
conditions,  indicating  the  feasibility  of  using  VTT  for  hands-on  training. 

The  third  study  investigated  die  feasibility  of  using  VTT  to  deliver  naval  leadership  training-fecUitated 
instruction  involving  Mn*ii  groups  and  high  levels  of  instructor-student  and  student-stu^nt  interaction.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  to  deliver  this  type  of  intense  training  via  VTT  and  uncovned  several  problems,  dtough 
h  demcmstrated  the  feasibility  of  die  basic  concqit 

In  die  fell  of  1992,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Ihdning  established  its  Bectronic  Schoolhouse 
Network  (CESN)  on  die  west  coast,  with  the  hub  at  die  Fleet  Daining  Center  in  San  Diego  and  remote  sites 
at  'neasure  Island  and  Bangor,  Washington.  A  new  VTT  laboratory  consisting  of  two  classrooms  was 
established  at  the  hub  with  the  ability  to  broadcast  and  receive  training  via  the  CESN.  This  laboratory  will 
conduct  studies  to  extend  the  utility  of  VTT  beyond  instructor-centered,  lecture-based  training  fw  which  it 
has  traditionally  been  used.  VTT  Laboratory  courses  include:  naval  leadership  training,  fiber  optic  cabte 
repair,  and  celestial  navigation.  Significant  savings  in  transportation,  per  diem,  instructor  time,  and  time 
away  firom  primary  duty  are  anticipated. 
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Authoring  Instructional  Materials  (AIM) 


ProMem 

•  Lack  of  effective  methods  for  producing  and  revising  instructional  mate:  iais  for  Navy  courses 

Approach 

•  Design,  develop,  and  evaluate  an  automated  system  for  the  analysis,  design,  development,  and 
maintenance  production  of  instructional  materials 

Product 

•  An  authoring  system  that  works  with  Oracle,  a  commercial  relational  database  and  UNIX 
standard  Navy  computer  systems 


Authoring  Instructional  Materials  (AIM) 


TfMMTMtgPidlify 


School 

Sohfico  School  Ouwwwd 


TrtdoK  TWnOtQ  rocStif 
NhSiSoy 


Applications 

•  AIM  is  being  used  at  a  number  of  sites 
for  course  planning  and  production 

•  Navy  Training  Systems  Center  was 
designated  as  AIM  System  Support 
Office  to  implement  AIM  Navy-wkte 
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Automating  Curriculum  DevelopmanVMaIntenance 


AIM 

Autlioring  Instructioaal  Materials  (AIM)  is  an  automated  system  for  analysis,  design,  development,  and 
maintenance  of  instructkmal  materials  for  conventiona]  and  coo^Hiter-deliveied  courses.  IK^th  the  support 
of  two  contracting  firms,  NPRDC  researchers  worked  with  over  20  diffnent  training  sites  throughout  the 
country  to  design  and  evaluate  AIM  curriculum  development  and  maintenance  scrftware.  AIM  was  used  to 
produce  instructional  materials  at  many  difiinent  sites,  such  as  Service  School  Cmnmand,  Cheat  Lakes; 
Submarine  Hvining  Facility,  (Charleston,  SC;  Aegis  Thdning  CCoiter,  Dahlgren;  Carry  Station,  Pmisacola; 
Strategic  Programs,  SP-IS,  Washington,  DC;  and  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Comrrumd,  Whshington,  DC. 

Throughout  the  Navy,  instructors  teach  over  7,000  different  courses.  Each  course  requires  on-going 
production  and  revision.  NPRDC  developed  AIM  as  a  state-of-fite-art  electronic  process.  Withont  AIM, 
materials  for  1  hour  Mlnstruction  require  from  100  to  1,000  bi^y  experien^  persoanel  hours  to 
develop.  By  reducing  the  time  required  to  develop  and  maintain  equipment-based  courses,  AIM 
signifi^tly  reduced  curriculum  development  and  maintenance  costs.  Expected  annual  savings  flmm 
wide  application  of  AIM  could  reach  $A5M. 

AIM  automated  curriculum  development,  produedmt,  and  maintenance: 

□  Decreases  curriculum  development  time  by  30  to  SO  percent 

□  Decreases  lag  time  by  6  to  12  monfiis  from  fieet  equipment  changes  to  training  materials  iqxlate. 

□  Provides  the  basis  for  future  electronic  curricula. 

□  Allows  scarce  subject  matter  and  instructional  design-experts  to  produce  high  quality  instruction 
efficiently. 

In  December  1992,  after  the  Gilef  of  Naval  Ibchnical  Ihuning  (CNTT),  Memphis,  tested  and  evaluated 
AIM,  AIM  passed  operational  evaluation.  The  Navy  Ihdning  Systems  Center  (NTSC),  OrUmdo,  was 
designated  as  the  AIM  System  Support  Office  (SSO)  to  guide  the  implementatimi  of  AIM  Navy-wide. 

Throughout  FY93,  NPRDC  assisted  the  SSO.  NPRDC  is  also  working  to  enhance  die  AIM  software  to 
comply  with  DoD  Computer-Aided  Acquisition  and  Logistics  Siqrport  (CALS)  standard  test  known  as 
Standard  Generalized  Markup  Language  (SGML).  Once  the  instructional  materials  are  SGML  tagged, 
curriculum  develq)ed  by  AIM  software  can  be  another  input  source  for  Paperless  Classnxnn  (a  current 
NPRDC  project  developing  instructor  aids  for  classroom  training). 

The  AIM  SSO  conducted  an  economic  analysis  romparing  AIM  implementation  with  the  current 
manual  method.  Estimated  cost  avoidance  for  a  four  year  paiod  (1993-1996)  was  found  to  be  over 
$14M. 
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Organizational  Systems 

Develops  and  evaluates  performance  enhancement  and  control 
systems  for  improving  the  effectiveness,  quality,  and  productivity 
of  defense  personnel  and  organizations.  ENevelops  approaches  for 
managing  a  diverse  work  force.  Serves  as  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations*  primary  resource  to  coordinate  and  conduct  attitude 
surveys  in  tte  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  to  develop  new  survey 
technology. 
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Navy-Wide  Personnel  Survey  (NPS) 


Problem 

•  No  systematic  procedure  existed  for  policy  makers  and  program  managers  to  obtain  attifode  and 
opinion  information 


Approach 

•  Omnibus 

•  Tailored  to  sponsor’s  needs 

•  Representative  random  sample  of  5%  enlisted  and  1 0%  officers 

•  Sample  projected  to  Navy  population 

•  Fast  sunrey  feedback  to  sponsor 


Products 


V 


•  Statistical  reports 

•  Briefings 


•  Trend  Analysis 

•  Special  in-depth  analyses 


/ 

Navy-Wide  Personnel  Survey  (NPS) 

Start  to  Finish:  Four  Months  Applications 


•  Testimony  before  Congress  and 
Subcommittees 

—  Sexual  harassment 
—  Pay  and  benefits 
—  Housing 

-  Morale,  welfare,  reoreation 

•  Plan,  evaluate,  and  revise  personnel 
policy/programs 
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Collecting  Opinion  Data  for  Policy  Makers . . . 


NPS 


The  morale  and  job  performance  of  Navy  members  take  on  added  importance  in  an  era  of  economic 
uncertainty,  profound  social  changes,  and  military  down  sizing.  Each  i^ividual  must  contribute  to  the 
increased  efficiency  required  of  a  reduced  force  in  a  still-hostile  world.  Navy  members’  attitudes  and 
t^inlons  are  vital  to  the  development  and  continuous  improvement  of  Navy  policies  and  programs. 
Therefore,  these  attitudes  must  be  measured  systematically  and  timely  to  furnish  an  accurate  reflectitm  of 
the  views  of  its  diverse  and  widespread  membership. 

The  aimual  Navy- Wide  Personnel  Survey  (NPS)  is  designed  to  collect  opinion  data  systematically  and 
to  provide  timely  infbrmation  on  iswes  of  importance  to  policy  makers.  The  survey  has  been 
administered  three  times  (December  1991,  1992,  and  1993).  The  annual  sampling,  consisting  of 
approximately  5%  of  the  enlisted  population  and  10%  of  die  officer  population,  is  representative  of  die 
entire  Navy.  Using  scientifically  designed  samples  that  can  be  imijected  to  the  total  Navy  population  (xr 
cohorts,  the  NPS  is  a  most  effe^ve  way  to  collect  attitude  and  opinion  data.  The  survey  is  designed  to 
allow  the  identification  and  analysis  of  trends  in  opinions  and  attitudes  toward  plans,  programs,  and 
policies  affecting  Navy  member  performance  and  morale.  The  survey  also  accommodates  the  study 
of  compelling  special  interest  topics.  Survey  results  from  previous  years  helped  to  justify  increases  in 
funding  for  family  and  bachelm'  housing,  child  care,  relocation  assistance,  and  enlisted  clubs. 


NPS’92  Highlights 

□  Eight-three  percent  of  officers  and  67%  of  enlisted  are  happy  with  their  current  assignment  The 
most  common  reason  cited  by  unluqipy  enlisted  personnel  was  geographical  region.  The  largest 
group  of  unluqipy  officers  cit^  not  getting  the  billet  they  wanted. 

□  Approximately  three-fourths  of  members  are  satisfied  with  their  current  child  care  arrangements 
arid  slightly  over  half  indicate  that  child  care  concerns  never  or  rarely  interfere  with  their  job 
performance.  The  major  reasons  for  not  using  military  child  care  were  waiting  list  and  location. 

□  For  both  males  and  females,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  belief  over  Uk  past  three  years  that  the 
Navy  is  improving  equal  opportunity.  Officers  more  than  enlisted  are  satisfied  with  equal 
opportunity,  and  within  the  officer  group,  males  are  more  satisfied  than  females. 

□  Over  94%  said  they  understand  sexual  harassment  definitions,  regulations,  and  their  rights  and 
responsibilities.  More  than  60%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  sexual  harassment  stand  down  was 
helpful. 

□  Over  80%  agree  with  the  Navy ’s  alcohol  policy  and  over  90%  agree  with  the  Navy ’s  zero-tolerance 
drug  policy.  Enlisted  personnel  agree  less  than  officers  that  drug  and  alcohol  regulations  are 
enforced  fairly. 

□  In  1991, 62%  of  officers  and  48%  of  enlisted  planned  to  stay  in  the  Navy.  In  1992,  the  percentages 
were  58%  and  42%,  re^ctively.  For  enlisted,  members  most  likely  to  stay  included  males,  blacks, 
“other”  racial  groups,  and  members  assigned  to  shore  duty.  For  officers,  those  most  likely  to  stay 
included  females,  blacks,  and  members  assigned  to  shore  duty. 
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Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL) 
Courseware  Development 


Probiams 

•  TQL  »  a  managamant  approach  that  raquiraa  oonsidarabia  up-front  aducation  and  training; 
Commands  wara  finding  thair  own  sourcaa  of  training,  tharaby  craating  variation  in  approMhas 

•  Education  and  training  souroas  wara  not  availabla  or  tailorad  to  DoN  raquiramants— «vailabla 
ooursas  usad  diftorant  approachas  and  tarminology 

•  Availabla  oommardal  ooursae  for  taaching  tha  graphic  mathods  and  tools  rasultad  in  inaffactiva 
procaas  improvamant  activitias 

Approach 

•  Don  dacidad  to  build  an ‘In-housa*  training  capability 

•  Don  Exacutiva  Staaring  Group  chartarad  NPRDC  to  davalop  3  ooursas  for  tha  TQL  curricuium 


Products 

•  Sanior  Laadarship  Saminar 
(SLS),  1991 


•  Fundamantals  of  TQL 
(FTQL).  1992 


•  Systams  Approach  to  Prooass 
Improvamant  (SAPI),  1993 
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Educating  People  on  Quality  Principles. 


TQL  Courseware  Development 

In  1990,  Department  of  die  Navy  (DoN)  leaders  recognized  tbat  some  fundamental  changes  had  to  be  made 
in  die  way  we  conduct  business  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  level  of  readiness  in  a  downsizing  environmmt 
Based  upon  preliminary  research  in  quality  management  conducted  by  NPRDC  at  various  naval  activities 
(e.g.,  aviation  depots,  shipyards,  supply  centers),  positive  results  reported  in  private  industry,  a  number  of 
success  stories  in  DoN  activities,  and  support  from  key  Navy  leaders,  die  DoN  decided  to  adopt  a 
management  system  focused  on  total  quality. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  die  Navy,  a  high  level  Executive  Steering  Group  (ESG)  was  formed  to 
oversee  the  “implementation”  of  Ibtal  Qiudity  Leadershqi  (TQL)  throughout  the  DoN.  The  ESG  was 
chaired  by  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy  and  its  membership  included  high  ranking  shore  activity 
commanders  and  assistant  secretaries. 

The  ESG  believed  that  education  on  TQL  concepts  and  methods  was  essential  to  a  successful  total  quality 
transformation.  The  members  also  believed  that  the  organization  had  to  build  an  “in-house”  capability  to 
ensure  that  (1)  the  concepts  and  delivery  of  those  concepts  would  be  consistent  across  the  Department, 
(2)  the  quality  of  instruction  and  materials  would  be  manageable,  and  (3)  costs  could  be  contained,  lb  make 
this  luqipen,  the  ESG  formed  an  Education  and  Ihuning  Advisory  Group  in  1991,  chaired  by  die  Giief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Ihuning,  which  developed  a  Department-wide  TQL  education  and  training  program. 
The  program  included  establishing  TQL  schools  at  Coronado,  CA,  and  Little  Creek,  VA;  selecting  and 
training  a  cadre  of  TQL  specialists  to  form  the  faculty  of  these  schools;  and  developing  a  core  curriculum. 

NPRDC  developed  three  of  six  core  courses: 

□  Senior  Leaders  Seminar  (SLS).  Given  the  tq>-down  nature  of  TQL,  SLS  was  the  first  course 
developed.  The  four  and  a  half  day  seminar  was  designed  to  educate  top  leaders  of  DoN 
organizations,  COs,  XOs,  and/or  civilian  equivalents  (i.e.,  0-6  through  0-8  and  SES),  on  TQL 
principles. 

□  Fundamentals  of  Total  Quality  Leader^ip  (FTQL).  A  four  day  course  describing  the  DoN’s 
tqiproach  to  TQL.  FTQL  is  the  first  course  in  the  DoN  TQL  curriculum  to  be  taken  by  command 
IQL  coordinators  and  quality  advisors.  It  serves  as  the  foundation  for  all  other  DoN  TQL  courses. 
FTQL  is  an  education  course;  the  remaining  courses  in  the  DoN  TQL  curriculum  are  training 
courses  based  on  the  concepts  presented  in  the  FTQL  course. 

□  Systems  Approach  to  Process  Improvement  (SAPI).  A  ten  day  course  designed  to  give  quality 
advisors  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  advise  and  assist  teams  in  applying  quantitative 
methods  and  tools  to  process  improvement.  Quality  advisors  then  teach,  coach,  and  assist  process 
improvement  teams  with  their  process  improvement  activities.  The  quantitative  methods  and  tools 
taught  are  the  traditional  seven  quality  control  tools.  They  include:  flow  charts,  Pareto  charts,  cause- 
and-effect  diagrams,  histograms,  scatter  diagrams,  run  charts,  and  control  charts.  A  unique  and 
important  aspect  of  SAPI,  when  compared  to  commercial  courses  covering  the  same  material,  is 
that  the  methods  and  tools  are  presented  in  the  context  of  an  extended  customer-supplier  system 
model. 
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Total  Quality  Leadership  fTQL) 
Organizational  Self-Assessments 


Problems 

•  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  leaders  require  indicators  to  monitor  and  guide  the  TQL  transformation 

•  Tools  required  to  aid  leaders  in  the  transition  from  the  classroom  to  the  field 

•  Shrinking  budgets  require  commands  to  find  cost-effective  measurement  systems 

Approach 

•  Content  analyzed  DoN  TQL  Courses  (SLS  cmd  Implementation  Seminar) 

•  TQL  experts  validated  measures 

•  Pilot  tested  surveys  and  collected  customer  feedback 

•  Revised  surveys  based  on  customer  input  and  paychometric  evaluation 

•  Developed  telephone  and  survey  admini^ration/analysis  support  systems 

Products 

•  Transformation  Activity  Orientation  Survey  (TQIS) 

•  Total  Quality  Leadership  Climate  Survey  (TQLCS) 


Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL) 
Organizational  Self-Assessments 


General  Organizational  Climate  Applications 
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•  TQIS 

-  Provides  rotating  military  paraonnel  with  rapid 
orientation  of  TQL  effort  at  new  command 

-  Eafabliahes  a  basis  for  TQL  strategic  planning 

•  TQLCS 

-  Provides  a  quick,  cost-effective  method  for 
Navy  organizations  to  assess  organizational 
climate 

-  Appropriate  for  current  assessment  and  to 
track  progress  over  time 

-  Designed  for  use  in  wide  variety  of  mlNtary 
organizations 
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Monitoring/Guiding  Total  Quality  Implementation. . . 


TQL  Organizational  Self-Assessments 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  leaders  require  tools  to  monitor  and  guide  their  TQL  implementation  efforts. 
Shrinking  budgets  require  that  support  materials  and  progress  indicators  be  efficient  and  cost-effective  in 
the  field. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  DoN’s  TQL  Office  in  Washington,  DC,  NPRDC  developed  two  surveys: 
Total  Quality  Implementation  Survey  (TQIS)  and  TQL  Climate  Survey  (TQLCS).  TQL  experts 
validate  the  measures,  and  both  surveys  were  pilot  tested.  Both  surveys  were  finalized  based  on  the  pilot 
test  results,  feedback  from  users,  and  a  psychometric  evaluation. 

□  TQIS.  An  internally  administered  and  analyzed  survey,  designed  to  aid  a  new  CO  and  the 
comnumd’s  Executive  Steering  Committee  (^C).  TQIS  has  two  primary  objectives:  (1)  to 
orient  the  new  CO  and  the  ESC  regarding  the  level  of  TQL  transformation  activities  in  the 
organization  and  (2)  to  help  the  CO  and  ESC  identify  required  TQL  implementation 
activities. 

TQIS  surveys  the  ESC’s  perceptions  of  key  TQL  transformation  activities  in  eight  categories:  (1) 
leadership,  (2)  strategic  planning,  (3)  customer  fixus,  (4)  supplier  relationships,  (S)  TQL  team 
structure,  (6)  team  dynamics,  (7)  education  and  training,  and  (8)  quantitative  tool  use.  ESC 
members  are  asked  to  rate  the  level  of  TQL  implementation  on  a  scale  ranging  6om  1  (no  TQL 
implementation)  to  5  (full  TQL  implementation). 

Use  of  TQIS  falls  into  three  phases:  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  data  interpretation.  TQIS  is 
specifically  designed  to  respond  to  the  need  to  quickly  orioit  rotating  military  personnel  to  the 
TQL  implementation  efforts  at  their  new  commands  and  to  provide  a  bads  for  strategic 
planning  for  the  transformation  to  a  TQL  organization. 

□  TQLCS.  A  diagnostic  tool  designed  to  support  an  organization’s  transformation  toward  TQL. 
The  survey  measures  employee  and  management  perceptions  and  attitudes  about  the 
organization.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  periodically  for  internal  assessment 

The  TQLCS  consists  of  164  questions  or  statements.  They  foil  into  six  broad  content  categories: 
(1)  general  organizational  climate,  (2)  wwk  team  functioning,  (3)  worker  motivation,  (4)  job 
characteristics,  (S)  TQL  implementation,  and  (6)  TQL  siq)port  In  addition,  the  TQLCS  offers  each 
organization  the  ability  to  add  ten  questions  of  their  ovtm. 

To  provide  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  organizations  with  access  to  the  surveys,  a  survey  administration  and 
analysis  system  was  developed.  TQIS  is  comprised  of  a  set  of  forms  and  guidelines  for  their  use. 
Organizations  request  the  package  of  materials  and  administer  TQIS  at  their  sites.  Tblephone  support  or  on¬ 
site  consulting  and  facilitation  is  provided  (on  request)  by  NPRDC.  TQLCS  is  provided  to  (nganizations  by 
NPRDC,  the  surveys  are  administered  by  site  personnel,  and  the  completed  surveys  are  returned  to  NPRDC 
fOT  machine  scanning  and  analysis.  A  detailed  analysis  and  response  summary  is  provided  to  each  site. 
Telephone  support  and  on-site  administration  and  consulting  are  also  available  for  TQLCS. 
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PACER  SHARE 

Demonstration  Project  Evaluation 


Probtams 

•  The  existing  civil  service  system  does  not  fecilitate  the  use  of  TQL 

•  Organizatonal  innovations  are  not  objectively  evaluated  to  determine  their  impact,  worth,  and 
application  to  other  sites 

Approach 

•  Conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  PACER  SHARE  Federal  Productivity  and 
Personnel  Management  Demonstration  Project 

•  Use  multiple  measurement  methods 

•  Consider  characteristics  of  the  implementing  site  and  the  way  in  and  extent  to  which  planned 
changes  are  implemented 

•  Examine  project  effects  at  a  variety  of  levels— from  work  processes  to  overall  organizational 
outcomes 

Product 

•  PACER  SHARE:  A  Federal  Productivity  and  Personnel  Management  Demonstration  Project, 
Fourth-Year  Evaluation  Report 


PACER  SHARE 

Demonstration  Project  Evaluation 
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ApplicatkMis 

•  Used  at  project  site  to  improve  on-going 
project 

•  Used  by  project  sponsors  to  consider  widw 
application 

•  Considered  by  DoD  for  adoption 

•  Used  by  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  determine  potential  civil  service  policy 
reform 
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Examining  New  Management  Approaches 


PACER  SHARE 


Due  to  declining  budgets  and  increasing  pressures  to  improve  operation  efficiency  and  productivity,  Federal 
Agencies  are  adopting  new  management  {4>proaches  and  changing  die  way  diey  do  business.  The  diort-teim 
and  long-term  effects  of  these  changes  on  mganlzations  and  dieir  employees,  however,  are  oftoi  not 
objectively  and  systematically  examined.  Failure  to  examine  these  effects  can  lead  to  the  continuation  of 
inefficient,  unproductive  practices  or  lost  opportunities  for  sharing  successful  ^ifnoaches  with  odier 
organizf  9ns. 

One  approach  adopted  by  Federal  agencies  and  private  industry  to  meet  increased  efficiency  and 
productivity  goals,  is  Ibtal  Quality  Leadership  (TQL).  Implementors  of  this  approach  have  concluded, 
however  that  TQL  could  be  more  successful  if  the  civil  service  system  was  chang^  to  acctnnmodate  TQL 
practices.  In  an  effort  to  adopt  TQL  and  to  create  an  mganizational  and  personnel  system  siqqxntive  of  TQL, 
a  S-year  Federal  demonstration  project  was  conducted  at  a  military  material  distributi<m  center  in 
Sacramento,  CA.  The  project— die  PACER  SHARE  Federal  Productivity  and  Personnel  Management 
Demonstration  Project— ^irovided  for  a  S-year  test  of  a  modified  personnel  management  system  and  for  an 
objective,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  project  effects  and  its  potential  for  wider  use.  An  I^RDC  research 
team  is  performing  the  fourth-  and  fifth-year  summative  evaluations  for  the  Pacer  Share  project 

The  PACER  SHARE  project  was  designed  to  implement  and  test  a  more  flexible,  responsive,  and 
streamlined  personnel  system  and  new  employee  motivation  techniques  to  improve  organizatiooal 
performance.  The  package  of  changes  included  such  initiatives  as  the  use  of  paybanding,  the 
elimination  of  individual  performance  appraisals,  and  an  organization>wide  productivity  gainsharing 
system.  The  project  required  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  business  was  ctmducted  and  die  manner  in 
which  employees  viewed  their  work  and  coworkers. 

The  evaluation  i^roach  has  employed  multiple  measurement  methods  and  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
examining  the  project’s  success.  Project  outcomes  were  examined  with  respect  to  the  implementation  site 
(e.g.,  constraints  or  advantages  specific  to  that  site)  as  well  as  to  the  way  planned  oiganizational  changes 
were  implemented.  Further,  the  project  outcomes  were  considered  on  a  variety  of  levels,  ranging  fitm  small 
scale  impacts  on  work  processes  to  (Hganization-wide  outcomes  (e.g.,  overall  oiganizational  jxoductivity). 
Finally,  the  subjective  effects  (e.g.,  employee  attitudes  about  the  project,  morale,  and  commitment  to  the 
organization)  were  considered  with  the  objective  project  impact  indicators. 

Fourth  year  evaluation  results  were  reported  in  Pacer  Share:  A  Federal  Productivity  and  Personnel 
Management  Demonstration  Project,  Fourth-Year  Evaluation  Report.  The  report  provided  project 
participants  information  about  the  project’s  status  and  ways  to  improve  the  project,  and  gave  the  project’s 
sponsors  (the  Air  Force  and  Defense  logistics  Agency),  as  well  as  the  Navy,  Army,  and  DoD  Hea^uarters 
organizations,  objective  project  information.  The  C^ce  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM),  which  has 
oversight  wtbority  for  all  Federal  demonstration  projects  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  CivU  Service  Reform 
Act,  used  the  evaluation  results  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  project’s  outcomes  for  civil  service  policy 
and  reform.  The  systematic  project  evaluation  and  results  dissemination  allowed  broad  government 
segments  to  benefit  firom  an  innovative  personnel  management  system  experiment.  OPM  has  declared 
NPRDC  to  be  the  preferred  provider  for  program  evaluations  relative  to  demonstration  projects. 
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Integration  of  Women 


Problem 

•  Pregnancy  and  single  parenthood  believed  to  affect  Navy  mission 

-  Causa  an  undue  amount  of  lost  time 

-  Negative  impact  on  work  groups,  oommande,  and  personnel  systems 


Approach 

•  Document  absence  behavior  with  diaries 

•  Conduct  surveys  to  estimate  rates  of  pregnancy/single  parenthood 

•  Analyze  personnel  records  and  policy  implementation 


Products 


•  Biennial  Survey  of  Pregnancy  and  Parenthood 

•  Flag  and  SecNav  briefings;  Presidential  Commission 

•  Technical  reports,  journal  articles,  and  book  chapters 


Integration  of  Women 


Applications 

•  Revisions  to  pregnancy  and  single 
parenthood  policies 

•  Expanded  opportunities  for  military  women 

•  Monitoring  rates  of  pregnancy  and  single 
parenthood 
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Providing  Navy  Leadership  with  Factual  Data . . . 


Integration  of  Women 

In  the  past  IS  years,  the  representation  of  wOTien  in  the  Navy  has  grown  from  2%  to  10%  of  the  enlisted 
force.  Greater  utilization  of  women  resulted  in  new  personnel  issues;  n<me  of  whidi  is  mtHe  thorny  or 
emotional  duui  pregnancy.  After  die  E>oD  policy  of  discharging  pregnant  wmnen  was  discontinued, 
complaints  about  the  impact  of  pregnancy  and  modierfaood  cm  (voductivity,  readiness,  and  tinre  lost  from 
work  escalated. 

The  perception  that  an  unreasonable  number  of  Navy  women  are  pregnant  and  single  is  widesfxead  among 
military  personnel.  In  recent  discussions  about  removing  the  combat  exclusion  law,  jxegnancy  was  raised 
as  a  rationale  for  not  allowing  women  into  combat  billets.  A  related  ccmcem  about  mission  acctmiplishmoit 
was  expressed  about  parenthood,  especially  single  parendiood.  The  mobilization  of  military  pers(»nel 
during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  rais^  questions  about  sending  single  parents  and  dual  military 
coiqiles  into  battle.  Did  such  parents  have  adequate  child  care  arrangements?  Would  parendiood 
responsibUities  prevent  some  military  personnel  from  being  mobilized? 

NPRDC’s  Lost  Hme  of  Men  and  Women  research  project  was  designed  to  provide  Navy  leadership 
with  the  information  needed  to  manage  pre^ancy  and  single  parenthood.  Estimates  of  point-in-time 
pregnancy  and  single  parenthood  rates  were  developed  by  means  of  surveys  that  were  administered  in  1988, 
1990,  and  1992.  The  results  indicated  that  Navy  women  are  very  similar  to  their  civilian  age  cohorts 
in  regards  to  their  pregnancy  rates.  Rates  of  single  parenthood,  however,  are  higher  in  the  Navy  than 
among  civilians  for  both  genders. 

The  impact  of  pregnancy  and  single  parenthood  cm  woilc  groups,  commands,  and  personnel  systems  was 
investigated.  Absences  of  enlisted  personnel  were  documented  and  analyzed  for  differences  due  to  gender 
and  parental  status.  Although  pregnant  women  lost  more  time  than  other  personnel,  the  absences  of  enlisted 
women  in  the  Navy  did  not  differ  from  those  of  men  except  for  shore  commands  where  pregnant  wmnm 
from  ships  are  assigned  in  excess.  The  absences  of  single  parents  were  only  slightly  higter  than  those  of 
married  parents.  Pregnancy  was  shown  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  afloat  than  ashore  commands,  in  terms 
of  premature  losses  and  perceptions  of  supervisors.  Neither  single  parents  nor  pregnant  women  were  found 
to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  accession,  assignment,  or  separation  systems. 

The  Navy  is  gradually  moving  toward  gender-neutral  accession  and  assignment  policies.  Research  on  the 
integration  of  women  provides  factual  data  that  can  be  used  to  avoid  incipient  problems  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  readiness.  Findings  from  the  Lost  Time  of  Men  and  Women  research  influenced  DoD  and  Navy 
policy  during  FY93  and  contributed  to  expanding  roles  for  women  in  the  military. 
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f 

Navy  Equal  Opportunity  Surveys 


•  Navy  lacked  accurate  irtformation  about  equal  opportunity  dimate  perceptions  and  oocurrence 
of  sexual  harassment 

Approach 

•  Navy-wide  equal  opportunity  and  sexual  harassment  survey  administered  to  active  duty  samples 
in  1989  and  1991 

•  Command-level  equal  opportunity  survey  developed  for  annual  oommand  equal  opportunity 
surveys 

Products 

•  Navy  Equal  Opportunity  and  Sexual  Harassment  (NEOSH)  Survey 

•  Command  Assessment  Team  Survey  System  (CATSYS) 


V 


Navy  Equal  Opportunity  Surveys 


Applications 

•  The  NEOSH  Survey  is  Navy's  official 
measure  of  equal  opportunity  and  sexual 
harassment  issues 

•  The  CATSYS  computer  program,  to  be 
distributed  by  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training,  will  assist  commands  with 
equal  opportunity  surveys 
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MonHorlng  Equal  Opportunity  Policies . . . 


Navy  Equal  Opportunity  Surveys 


As  diversity  becomes  an  increasingly  important  Navy  concern,  there  is  heightened  intere^  in  assessing  the 
perceptimis  of  Navy  personnel  regarding  equal  opportunity  (EO)  and  sexual  harassment.  IWo  surveys  in 
particular  address  these  concerns:  die  Navy  Equal  Opportunity  and  Sexual  Harassment  (N^SH)  Survey 
and  the  Command  Assessment  Ibam  Survey  System  (CATSYS). 

At  the  Navy-wide  level,  the  NEOSH  Survey  is  n  biennial  assessment  (tfEO  climate  and  the  occarreace 
of  sexual  harassment  The  first  part  of  the  NEOSH  Survey  assesses  EO  in  11  cmtent  areas.  The  second 
half  of  the  NEOSH  Survey  focuses  on  sexual  harassment  and  its  frequency  among  active-duty.  Navy 
personnel.  The  data  gathered  fixmi  the  first  two  administrations  (1989  and  1991  NEOSH  Surveys)  provided 
baseline  information  to  future  survey  data  comparisons.  (The  1993  NEOSH  Survey  will  be  administered 
in  October  1993.) 

NEOSH  Survey  findinp  provide  policy-makers  with  an  empirical  method  for  monitoring  and 
continualiy  improving  Navy  EO  policy.  Survey  results  were  briefM  to  the  CTiief  of  Naval  Operatkms,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy.  During  die  intense  media  focus  on  sexual 
harassment  in  die  aAermath  of  the  Tkilhook  scan^,  the  NEOSH  Survey  sexual  harassment  findings  were 
quoted  in  numerous  publications  and  newtqiapers  including  the  New  York  Times. 

While  devdoping  the  Navy-wide  NEOSH  Survey,  NPRDC  found  that  individual  Navy  commands 
needed  ea^-to-use  methodologies  to  assess  and  analyse  people*!  perceptions  on  EO  and  sexual 
harassment  policies.  CATSYS  is  a  computer-assisted,  command-level  versitm  of  die  NEOSH  Survey.  It 
offers  Navy  commanders  accurate  and  timely  data  to  determine  how  individuals  feel  about  issues  related  to 
EO  and  sexual  harassment  CATSYS  provides  Commanding  Officers  with  quick  feedback  from  service 
members  (m  a  variety  of  EO  issues. 

CATSYS  is  a  menu-driven,  PC-based,  computer  survey  system.  The  survey  contains  43  items 
(5  demognqihic,  5  SH,  and  33  EO  questions)  and  takes  about  10-lS  minutes  to  complete.  CATSYS 
addresses  die  following  eight  EO  content  areas: 


□  Advancement  □ 

□  Retention.  □ 

□  Discipline.  □ 

□  Discrimination.  □ 


Grievances. 

Sexual  Harassment 
Fraternization. 

Navy  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 


CATSYS  helps  commands  comply  with  OPNAV  instructions,  which  require  that  regular  EO  assessments  be 
conducted.  Before  the  development  of  CATSYS,  individual  commands  did  not  have  a  standardized, 
command-based,  or  command-specific  measuring  tool  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  its  EO  efforts. 
CATSYS  is  being  implemented  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Tlraining  (CNET). 
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